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ith the publication 
o{ Treasures: A CelC' 
bration of Inclusion, the 
Institute on Disability, a University 
Affiliated Program at the University 
of New Hampshire, acknowledges 
the end of the five-year Statewide 
Systems Change Project^ and the 
beginning of an era of inclusion in 
New Hampshire. 
The project 



was designed to 
•assist communities to increase 
their ability to include all students - 
especially those with the most 
severe disabilities into neighbor- 
hood schools and regular education 
classrooms. 



*Thc Slaicwidc ipicms Change Project is a five year 
project funded by the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Semccs. U.S. Department of. Education. 
(Grant #H0f;6j8OOi 1-89) awarded to the New Hamp- 
shire Specir.l Education Bureau for an inclusive educa- 
tion projea with the Institute on DisabilityAJAP. Uni- 
versity of New HannpshiTC. The contents of this book 
do not necessarily represent the policy or position of 
the U.S Department of Education. 



There were several important 
reasons for creating this book: first, 
to acknowledge and celebrate fami- 
lies, educators, and communities 
who have welcomed all students 
into neighborhood schools and 
classrooms; secondly, to energize 
all of the dedicated people who 
have so passionately advocated for 
and practiced full inclusion; and 
lastly to inspire those who have not 
had the experience of working in 
inclusive schools to support and 
work toward equity and 
excellence. 

This journey 
toward 

fully inclusive 
schools has been both 
rewarding and challenging, 
has been marked with joy hard 
work, commitment, humor, prob- 
lem solving, and struggle. To help 
us chronicle the journey Marsha 
Forest, Director of Education at 
the Centre for Integrated Education 
and Community in Toronto, Cana- 
da, visited schools and classrooms 
throughout our state. Her clear and 
straightforward insights have en- 
riched the stories that have evolved 
during the past several years. 



Gary Samson, the University 
of New Hampshire photographer 
and our colleague, captures the 
heart and soul of inclusion through 
his beautiful photographs of stu- 
dents in schools throughout New 
Hampshire. His dedication to 
the notion of inclusive education 
inspires and motivates us to contin- 
ue to work for change in our state 
and country 

Rick Betz, a student at 
Nashua High School, has written 
an afterword to further challenge 
us. His words and spirit became the 
inspiration for the title of this book. 

To tell the real story of inclu- 
sion, we go to those who can tell 
it best. . . the students. 
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A Celebration of Inclusion 



arrived in New Hampshire on 
October 4, 1992 ~ a simply 
glorious autumn day. The news- 
papers were proclaiming this 
October to be the most colorful in 
30 years» and it was a breathtaking 
drive from Logan Airport to Con- 
cord. The weather was crisp and 
clear and the colors were bright 
red, yellow, and orange. This was 
the perfect setting to set the tone 
for the exciting week ahead. 

The Institute on Disability at 
the University of New Hamp- 
shire invited me to 
spend a week 
meeting 

families and 
visiting schools where 
the philosophy of inclusive 
education was being practiced. 
Their goal was to create a book 
of photographs celebrating educa- 
tional achievement throughout 
the state. 

Inclusion is not just another 
word in New Hampshire. It is not 
a pie-in-the-sky desire, nor simply 
a well-worded mission statement. 
It is a vision and a dream translated 



into reality and action by commit- * 
ted parents and skillful profession- 
als who have the values of inclusion 
not only in their hearts and souls 
but in their day-to-day practices, 
as well. 

W TiJt TiJlf2.P 



"Welcome to the 
third grade," said a colorful 
poster on the wall of Golden Brook 
Elementary School in Windham. 
There was a rockir g chair v^ath a 
funny hat f)erched on it in front of 
about 25 children sharing their 
writing journals with one another. 

As I looked around the room 
I wondered, "Is this a trick? Maybe 
there really isn't a 'special needs' 
child in this room. All 1 see are 25 
ordinary children." I kept my eyes 
f)eeled for that 'special child.' Was 
it the child with glasses sitting 
quietly on my right or the blond- 
haired child sprawled on his belly 
on my left? 



I looked more closely and 
spotted a small cluster of children 
gently helping to focus one little 
girl's attention on the lesson. It was 
explained to me that Devon, the 
little girl I had finally found, has 
been fully included in this school 
for three years. 



As I watched, 1 wondered 
why anyone would consider the 
whole notion of including cbildren 
a big deal. This was the perfect 
picture right in front of my eyes. 
There were 25 children learning 
together - not 24 plus Devon, but 
25. Why were some school systems 
in the United States still fighting 
this and spending literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to 
keep children out? Education 
is to bring people in. Here in New 
Hampshire, the doors are open 
to all. If this lovely school could 
make inclusion a reality why 
not everywhere? 
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The simple notion of welcom- 
ing back children once left out is 
clear, profound, and possible. It is 
now up to others to show why they 
can't do what 1 was seeing at Gold- 
en Brook Elementary. It is no longer 
up to us as parents or educators 
to prove it can be done. It is being 
done, and schools throughout 
New Hampshire are the proof. 
"Hooray!" 1 thought silently as 
the scene unfolded. 



Visiting Rick at Nashua 
High School was definitely one of 
the highlights of my week in New 
Hampshire. In fact, it remains a 
highlight of my entire year. Meet- 
ing Rick was one of those rare 
moments in time - an experience 
that makes you either terrified of 
the human potential or awed by 
the power that we all possess but 
so rarely put into use. 



Rick, a high school senior, 
and Kelly the inclusion facilitator, 
were seated at a table in a large, 
bright, and lively school library, 
filled with energetic teenagers. 
A great environment! Rick impress- 
ed me immediately - he is tall, 
blonde, and handsome, yet has a 
faraway look. 

The following is a small part 
of the actual conversation I had 
with Rick. He used facilitated 
communication with Kelly as his 
facilitator. It is important to remem- 
ber that Rick had been labeled 
severely mentally handicapped 
for all his Ufe. He began 
using facilitated 



communication just six months 
before I met him. 

"1 understand. Rick, that 
before this year, you went to segre- 
gated schools," 1 said. "Whats the 
difference now? Is it better?" 

Rick answered: "Yes... freedom 
is now... friends... real life with trea- 
sures and people." 

"What are treasures. Rick?" 
1 asked him. His answer was very 
moving ' Believe in me," he said, 
"dear ones who look into my eyes 
and heart." 



1 then asked Rick what he 
thought were the opposite of 
treasures. Again, his answer was 
profound. 'Junky people who don't 
care or believe " How, I asked him, 
can we help these "junky" people? 
Rick answered, "They all need time 
to learn to give freedom to others. 
They are afraid." 

"Do the other students 

facilitate with you?" 1 asked Rick. 

"Not yet. They are afraid," he said. 

What can we do about that, 

1 wondered? "Teach students to 

help my dears say the words 

with their own voice." 
"Who are dears, 

Rick?" 



His answer 
came quickly - 
"trapped ones." 
Then I asked Rick if he felt 
he would have been ready for this 
experience before this year. He an- 
swered, "IVe waited forever for this. 
Please give freedom to all. Just try 
Will you help great treasures grow 
and trust until you leave this earth?" 
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I assured Rick thai, lo the best 
of my ability, I would convey our 
conversation and its impact on me 
to others, and that I would work to 
help others unlock their hidden 
treasures until I "leave this earth." 

As I rewrite my notes about 
Rick, my feelings of joy and hope 
are strengthened by a sense of 
celebration - celebration that Rick 
will teach us to unlock the treasures 
for all the other Ricks out there, 
waiting for us. 



1 can only say 
"Cheers!" for my friends in 
New Hampshire who gave me 
the gift of meeting and writing 
about Rick. What an experience. 

A TR-IE-NP 16 bOW[L.- 
^NQ. '^\\0 LI6TE-N6 
NO(/ilLN I CRY 

Six enthusiastic junior high 
school students awaited us in a 
small room in Rundlet Junior High 
in Concord. Three years ago, I had 



met several of these young women 
when 1 came to obser\^e Jocelyn 
after she left a segregated classroom 
and entered fifth grade at her 
neighborhood school. It was a 
lovely reunion as Jocel)Tis mother, 
Marlyn, and two teachers joined us. 

After an initial period of quiet, 
the room erupted into a barrage of 
chatter. I asked the girls to update 
me on what was happening in their 
lives. With Jocelyn smack in the 
middle of the group, they began to 
talk about friendships, noting that 
every year Jocelyn made more 
friends. Some of her friends, they 
told me, change eveiy year, just 
like for all kids. But Jocelyn is 
part of a group of friends 
who "stick together 
every year," 
they said. 

Sometimes, 
the teens explained to 
me, adults have trouble 
figuring out what Jocelyn could 
be doing in classes. "Why don't 
they just ask us, her friends?" the 
girls said. "We have tons of ideas!" 

1 asked them to continue. 
"We can do everything with 
Jocelyn," th. v told me. "We can 
introduce her to more people, we 
can help her spend more time with 



other students, we can include her 
more. We can take notes and help 
calm her when she gets upset. But 
we wish people would ask us to do 
these things more often." 

There was silence for a while, 
broken by my question. "Tell me 
more about what you like about 
Jocelyn," I asked them. 

One by one, the girls told me. 
"She's the best listener," one teenag- 
er said. "You can tell her all your 
secrets, and she doesn't laugh. She 
doesn't judge us or others. One 
day I was crying and Jocelyn started 
to rub my back. She really listened 
to me." 

Another girl said, "1 think 
Jocelyn is a very intelligent person. 
She communicates better than 
some of us do. She doesn't put any- 
one down or judge us. She's part of 
our life and we love her." 



"Oh, by the way," another 
teen said, "Jocelyn is madly in love 
with two boys." Jocelyn and her 
friends now really "lose it" and a fit 
of teenage giggles erupt. 
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"What I would like to do," 
said another of Jocelyns friends, 
"is go around the whole school and 
introduce J ocelyn as our friend. 
Tell everyone that if they have any 
questions, ask us. We^ say This is 
Jocel>Ti. She is a human. She can 
feel. She is our friend.' " 

What more is there to say? 
Thank you to Jocelyn and her 
friends at Rundlet Junior High - 
a very ordinary and simply extraor- 
dinary group of young citizens of 
New Hampshire. Surely their words 
are great food for thought. 



why All of Beths other kids went 
to Conant Elementary School, and 
Andrew must, too. Period. There 
was nothing else that would do. 
That was that. 

The principal of the Dixons 
neighborhood school, E.R Tousig- 
nant (knowTi to all as "Mr. T") was 
as equally quiet and strong as Beth; 
another tiger. However, he believed 
that Andrew had no place in a 
regular school. 

1 met Mr. Tousignant in his 
small and cozy office, as the sun 
brightly shone outside on a glorious 



stubborn, you should meet her 
husband, Will. Between the two of 
them, I finally was forced to say 
yes. But 1 still d\dn\ think it would 
do anybody any good." 

Mr. T. explained how Andrew 
transferred into Conant despite all 
the principals initial protestations. 
Then, Mr. T. told me, his attitude 
changed. "I saw things happen,*' he 
said. "I saw Andrew, I saw this kid 
actually stand in line with the other 
children. 1 saw him walking and 
playing \sath the other children. 
1 would sit here and watch, and 
1 said to myself, all kids can grow. 
All kids can learn." 



CLIaNc^L 1^LALLY 

Beth Dixon is definitely 
one of my favorite people in New 
Hampshire. She is a person I want 
on my side, for despite her quiet 
and gentle manner, she is a tiger. 
Her youngest son, Andre-v, was 
not going to his neighborhood 
school and she wanted to know 



day "What happened 
here?" 1 asked him, in regard to 
Andrew Dixon. 'Tm 59 years old," 
Mr. T. began in explanation. "In my 
time, kids who were different - 
handicapped - were all isolated. 
They went to the 'dumb school.' 
Thats just the way it was. Then 
along comes this mother, this Beth 
Dixon, who kept pushing and 
pushing me to let her son Andrew 
into the regular stream of my 
school. 1 kept saying no and she 
kept pushing." Mr. T. took a breath, 
then continued. "1 felt Andrew 
didn t belong at Conant. 1 felt there 
was nothing we could do for him 
here. And if you think Beth is 



The principal became fully 
convinced but was still somewhat 
amazed, he said. "1 would have 
bet a whole )-ear's salary th^.t this 
wouldn^t work. But when I saw 
the children together on the play- 
ground in my own school, when 
1 saw tiip children leading the way 
1 changed my mind. 1 was wrong. 
Andrew, Beth, and 1 are all doing 
real well. And so are all the other 
students who have come back to 
our school." 
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Before Andrew Dixon, "this 
inclusion stuff turned me off/' 
Mr T said. "1 wouldn't have done 
anything on my own. I was scared 
of those kids. 1 grew up with the 
notion that isolating them was 
good. 1 hated change. Now 1 say to 
others in my position, try it, really 
try it. Go see this in action." 



I asked Mr. T. how 
he'd like to end our conversa- 
tion - the last words for anyone 
reading his inier\Mew in this book. 
He said to tell you, 'We did it, and 
Tm really glad we did." 

"iN" T^'NX/iTtl" 

Going from in to with will be 
the challenge for the next decade. 
This theme emerges in all of my 
travels in all parts of the world. 
Going from in to with is hard work. 
Going from in the community to 
being a real contributing pan of 
the community is our next big 



challenge - one that New Hamp- 
shire is already dealing with. 

Beth and Will Dixon are leading 
the way from in to with. They sim- 
ply want their son, Andrew, to be 
with his community, just like ail 
their kids. They won't settle for just 
being in the door. They will not 
settle for anything less than with. 

Listen to the voices of the 
children - they understand the 
with of inclusion. 

During my week in New 
Hampshire, I usited 

Andrew Dixons class- 
room, 1 asked 
him if 

he would 
allow me to inter- 
view his classmates about 
him. He gave me a giant "Yes!" 
Andrew, of course, was present 
during all the interviews. 

I said to the class, "1 under- 
stand that Andrew was once not in 
this school, but in a special pro- 
gram. What do you think about his 
being here v/lth all of you now?" 

Here is what the children 

said: 

"He needs to be with other 
kids his age." "He really likes being 
here because we all do stuff togeth- 
er." "Just because he can t do 



everyahmg the same as we do, why 
shouldn't he be here?" "We're just 
the same as he is. He just can't do a 
few things we usually do. So what?" 

Then I asked the students, 
"If someone came in here and said 
Andrew had to go back to a special 
class, what would you do or say?" 

And here are some of the 
childrens replies: 

"We don't want him to be 
anywhere else!" "He likes it here! 
We like him here!" "We'd say 'go 
away, we don't agree with you\" "It 
would be really unfair!" "We'd buy 
a lock and bar the door if you tried 
to take him away!" 



FLYiNc; tlic^tl 

One more \asit really made 
me feel thai 1 was in the middle of a 
good dream. 0(T I went to another 
classroom in Mr. T.s school, this 
time to meet Ian. Let me explain 
that I am a former teacher of 
students who are deaf, and I have 



stayed out of the controversy in the 
field of deafness for a long time. 1 
fully support the deaf community s 
desire for the use of sign language, 
but 1 also respect that they would 
work out their own issues. 

Ian taught me a great deal that 
day He is an absolutely enchanting 
and handsome young man in 
fourth grade who is truly integrated 
into his class. Ian has a full-time 
interpreter and was smack in and 
with his class. 



What is inter- 
esting about Ian is that 
the move for inclusion did 
not come from his pan^nts, but 
from Ian himself. Prior to moving 
back to his neighborhood school 
Ian had been in a school-within-a- 
school for students with hearing 
impairments. He attended one inte- 
grated class. He made the decision 
to move back to his local school. 

The first question I asked Ian 
was why he made that decision. He 
signed, and his interpreter spoke. 
"I wanted to be with my friends," 



Ian said. "The idea came from me. 
1 really like the kids at my other 
school, but I had to go far on the 
bus every day and I didn't like that. 
My home was not there. Here, I am 
at home." 

Ian continued, '1 am proud 
to be here with my friends. I go to . 
Cub Scouts and dances and stuff 
vvith my friends who live near my 
house. At the other school I only 
knew kids during the week. I knew 
no one on weekends." 

Before leaving lans class, 
the class asked the teacher if they 
could sign and sing a new song 
they had learned - a song about 
eagles flying high. The song was 
extremely moving, and 1 felt 1 
was in the possible positive 
future - a future where 
all kids in the neigh- 
borhood were 
together, 

learning 
whatever they 
needed. Sign lan- 
guage was just another 
language. Ever>^body was a 
winner here! It was a struggle well 
worth the effort ana it wouldn't 
have happened unless some citi- 
zens of New Hampshire wanted 
their sons and daughters to have 
full lives in their neighborhoods 
and communities. 



AN eVcnIiNc; 

Although the days were full, 
my trip would not have been com- 
plete without an evening visit with 
families who were the pioneers 
leading the way 1 filled them in on 
what I had seen and they filled mc 
in on the continuous struggles for 
their children and the children in 
the state who are still excluded. It's 
an ongoing story Over delicious 
apple crisp, we talked and talked. 

In the year 2000, 1 told 
them, when we meet to look at the 
inclusion of all children in regular 
education, we will see one group 
emerge as the real heroes of the 
movement for inclusion. These 
heroes are called parents. They 
come in all shapes, sizes, colors, 
and combinations. If it weren't for 
the love that all these folks have 
for their children, there would be 
no inclusion. 
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Parents of children with dis- 
abilities have been doing for years 
what we in the schools are just 
beginning to do. No child comes 
with packaged instructions, kits, or 
manuals. Parents do not take dara 
or look up the research. They cope, 
they cry, they laugh - and they love 
this person who is part of their 
family Do they get frustrated, angry, 
tired, and confused? Of course. 

My conversations with fami- 
lies are the same all over the globe. 
I could have been in Canada or 
New Zealand that evening, except 
for one major difference - in New 
Hampshire, things are happening 
faster and better than in other 
places. 



The struggle is for true accep- 
tance in the community - not token 
belonging, but real belonging. Par- 
ents still feel the pain of watching 
their child be isolated and have no 
friends even though she may be * 



in the door. Parents still fear that 
budget cuts or administrative 
changes will end the supports that 
currently exist. But these parents 
also experience the joy that inclu- 
sive education brings into the lives 
of their children and those experi- 
ences strengthen their commitment 
and their efforts. 

It shouldn't be this hard 
for people, I kept thinking. As 
the evening drew to a close, we all 
agreed that New Hampshire had 
made a good start, but that we 
still have a long way to go. V/? 
celebrated their victories and said 
good night knowng that it would 
be years until the real ABCs took 
root - Acceptance, Belonging, and 
Community 



I finally dragged myself back 
to my hotel room that night, physi- 
cally and emotionally drained. 1 
was a mix of happy, sad, glad, and 
mad. Overall, 1 was delighted with 
what 1 saw - 1 had glimpsed the 
future - a hint at what is possible. 



LNPi Nqo 

B?E.c;iNNiNc;6 

1 was in New Hampshire 
for a week. I didn't see everything, 
but I got a flavor for the people in 
progress and in action. The overall 
vision of where the schools and 
communities are going is clear - 
inclusion is on the agenda every- 
where. Some places are far ahead 
and some lag behind, but at least 
everyone is talking about inclusion. 

The largest single problem 
I noted was the use of adults to 
'^shadow" or stick by child- 
ren inappropriately 
This is indeed a 
good problem 
and it can ^^^^^ 

be easily 
fixed. Surely 
teachers could use 
extra hands to assist many 
children in class who need addi- 
tional support. We don't want lo 
get rid of these adults; we want 
them to become resources for the 
teacher and the entire class. 
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We also need to ask and 
encourage the students to get 
involved in the day-to-day prob- 
lem solving around challenging 
situations. They are the gems out 
there, just waiting for us to ask 
for their involvement. 



I have learned the most 
these past years from listening to 
the voices of parents and their chil- 
dren. The answers are there for all 
who can see and hear - not neces- 
sarily with eyes and ears but with 
hearts and souls. We need to facili- 
tate the natural, stand back, cry at 
the silly things we did in the past, 
forgive ourselves, and move on. 

We need to adapt and modify 
the curriculum. But we must also 
adapt and modify our thinking and 
behavior. We need to ask the chil- 
dren to help us figure out how to 
support children who present chal- 
lenges. Wc need to sit down across 
the generations and share our 
thoughts and ideas with children. 



We need to seek their opinions 
and partner with them to create 
something new for the future. It is 
a wonderful adventure and, when 
done correctly, it works. We need 
to lead with our hearts. 

As 1 sat that night watching 
the dark come over the golden 
leaves outside my window, I was 
thankful that New Hampshire was 
proving what many of us had 
been advocating for 
decades - that all 
children can be 



welcomed . 
to ordinary schools 
in ordinary communities. 
1 went to sleep thinking how 
thrilled 1 felt that the dream of in- 
clusion was truly a reality in many 
places in this beautiful state. This 
is truly an occasion that deserves 
celebration. 

N)^E. CAN 6klATE. 

How to end my reflections on 
the week in New Hampshire? 1 sum 
up my thoughts while re-reading 
my notes on a conversation with 
one of Jocelyns junior high friends. 



She said: 

"1 thinkjocelyn has the right 
to be with us, to do everything we 
do, even go ice skating with us. But 
some adults are worried she'll get 
hurt, so they don't let her go. Don't 
you think she has the right to be 
with us on the ice?" 

That is the question. In New 
Hampshire I learned once again 
that listening and working together 
with teams of educators, parents^ 
and students is indeed the way to 
face our challenges. Together, we 
can truly solve any problem that 
confronts us. Together, we can 
skate on the ice. 



Marsha Forest 
Director oj Education 
Centre for Integrated 

Education and Community 
Toronto, Canada 
1992 
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TJJuNPtR.6T^?l2.M 

|nJivicJuc:^ll4/ 

we c^re single Jrop? of va\r\, 
f(5illing rilentlq into tke Ju^t, 
offering 9ccant promise 
of moisture to tke tkirs^tq \an<^, 
"But, together, 

we can nouris^k tke •E<>»'^tk 
an^ revive it? kope? an<^ ^vearc\^. 
logetker, 

we c;ire a tkunJers'torm. 



Amitq Oc^ige, IQQO 



From Ihc published book WE ARH A THLWDERSTORM 
Wriuen and Photographed by Amity Gtigc. 
Copyright 1990 Amity Gaigc. 
Reprinted by special penntssion of 
Landmark EdUk>ns Inc.. Kansas Qty, Missouri 



to wc:Ji9te. will not Idg a strong 

ntrq unle?? we invent in everq one of 
ckiUren... ckiUren avB e^^enti^:^! 

to P\xr\ev\ca ? future. 

M^T^'^n "^^rigkt ^clelmc:^n 
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t 19 onli) witli the jieci^Tt 
one can s-ee riglitlLi. '^^^Iic:^t k 
e^^eiotial W invidUe to tlie eije. 

/\ntoine Je ^c:^int--Exuper'L) 



^ ince a\\ crec^bon is- 

k an illudon. Like it or not, 
we are team pUijers*. 

Jokn |— jeiJer 
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o c^ccompli9k grec^t 



well 



act. 



/\nato\e \—-vance 
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leavned tke impoTttr^ince of fcunilij 
an ow to love wkollq. /\nJrew k^pi? 

I to Le ^iff( 
nt, anc^ it ? tlio?e Jifference? main 
Qveat. \ — |e \na^ tciugkt me \.[)at no 
one I? perfect, but everqone i? ok^r^^q. 
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fincJ tke Qveai tking in tkis- worU 19 
not 90 muck vjykere vjye 9'bc:incl, in ^wlnoi 
cJirecbion we ave moving, "jo rec:^ck tke port 
of kec:^ven, we mus-t ^c\\\ sometime? witk tke 
wind anJi 9ometime9 a^alp^i it - but we 
mus-t s-^il, not drift nor lie ai c:^nckor. 

Oliver \)(/enU H olmes* 



U9e wk^;it tt^ilent? qou 
po^9e99: tke wooJs 
i:>e verq s^ilent if no i^irJ^- 
9t;ing tkere except tko^e \]r\ai 
9anQ l^es^t. 

|— jenrq \/an Dqke 
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ave neeJeJ Idl) eac\r[ 
^ one; ing I? far 

or gooJ c;<lone. 
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to 

give dJvIce to qour pen 19 
to flnJ out wk^^it tkeq w^^int ^^(nJ 
tken ac\\/We tkem to Jo it. 
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nlq ke w^io can s^ee tl^e 
invis-iUe can Jo tl^e impos'S'iLle 
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rea9ure9 ave people wko 
ook into mq eqe? anJ 
9ee mq keart. 

Rick 6et7 
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I nclusion is what it is all about. 

I Teaching all treasures is thinking 
in the right direction. It really 
hurts me when people don't teach 
us the important things in life, like 
the xoilnerability of each of us and 
how there is just one chance to give 
friendship a try. 

Freedom is the key to unlock 
the door to the future. Heed my 
call, hear :he great cries of the many 
oppressed people. This is the mes- 
sage for all the world to hear. Dear 
ones must trust and believe in our 
words that have long been silent. 



Labels must be discontinued. Peo- 
ple are all one people underneath 
the same sky Understanding and 
celebration of our uniqueness is 
now at hand. Friends are very im- 
portant to me. They are the future 
treasures that, with proper guid- 
ance, will grow. Hope and creativity, 
freedom and belief are so crucial. 

People used to see me as a 
nobody, but now I have a big voice 
and I am special. Believe me, kids 
have lots to say but teachers must 
believe in them. Fight! Stand up! 
Believe your child can have a big 
voice, too. Never give up. Before 
facilitated communication, i was 
locked up. Now people see me as 
a real human. Facilitated communi- 
cation has opened up the worlds 



eyes to me. Please believe I was 
locked away in the most lightening 
house ever imagined. Now, I am 
free. If treasures had not believed 
in me, I would be no better off than 
the slaves and the people who 
jailed them. 

Friendships happen only 
when kids get to be together. Get- 
ting teachers to believe this is the 
most trying part of all. We're on the 
jutting tip of the iceberg. Together, 
we can meet the challenge to sup- 
port young people having real lives. 

Rick Betz 

Nashua High School 
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As they appear from left to right: 

Page 15 Lian Todd, Judy Belanger. Enn Zoellick. Peter Zoellick 
Nottingham 

Page 16 Jaime Dubuque. Ryan Whedon 

Mt. Lebanon School. Lebanon 
Page 19 Mark Landry. Steve Brown. Amro Diab. Bryce Read 

Souhegan High School. Amherst 
Page 20 Emily Willis, Bradford Chabot. Stephen Salis. 

Elizabeth Brooks 

Charlotte Avenue School. Nashua 
Page 23 Sadie Toomey. Ryan Toomey, Miranda Bussiere. 
Andrea Smolen 

Warren Elementary School, Warren 

Page 24 Jeffrey Bogrett. Emily Palen 

Lamprey River Elementary School. Raymond 

Page 27 Marika Steir. Michael Owen 

Live and Learn Preschool. Kingston 



Page 28 Kristy Daniels. Andrew Dixon, Corry Mabry, 
Philip Selesnick 

Conant Elementary School, Concord 

Page 31 Madelaine Stoker, Michael Siragusa 

Circle of Friends Preschool and Day Care, Derry 

Page 32 Ian Sanborn 

Conant Elementary School, Concord 

Page 35 Stephen Thagard, Chris Royer 

Weeblo Meeting, Cub Scout Pack 164, Portsmouth 

Page 36 Haley Brigg?, Cory Pierson, Heidi Holt 

Bow Memorial Middle School, Bow 
Page 39 Martha Dennerly, Jocelyn Curtin, Erin McManus 

Dining out in Concord 
Page 40 Victoria Trembley, Melissa Lipkin, Brandon Worsier, 

Tanya Youngman 

Souhegan High School, Amherst 

Page 43 Noah Wallace, Brianna Dillon, Patti Rollins 
Swasey School, Brentwood 
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I here are so many people 
I who have contributed to the 
I creation of this book. We 
would like to thank people from 
the following schools for their co- 
operation, patience and assistance: 
Conant Elementary School, Rundlet 
Junior High School, Swasey 
Elementary' School, Mt. Lebanon 
Elementary School, Circle of 
Friends Day Care and Preschool, 
Lamprey River Elementary School, 
Judy Belanger (family day care 
provider), Charlotte Avenue 
Elementary School, Warren 
Elementary School, Souhegan High 
School, Bow Memorial Middle 
School, Nashua High School, and 
Live and Learn Preschool. 



In addition, we also wish 
to thank the students, families, and 
schools who allowed us to take 
photographs that we were not able 
to use in this book. There are so 
many stories and so few pages. 

We are especially grateful to 
Jean Clarke for her efforts, energy 
and perseverance in organizing the 
photo sessions; Samantha Goodall 
and Kristine McCrady for their 
generous assistance; Ellen T. Frisina 
for her professional creativity in 
making the words as beautiful as 
the photographs; and our graphic 
designer, Linda Harmon, for her 
skill and talent in taking the book 
from concept to reality 



We'd also like to thank 
Robert Kennedy State Director of 
Special Education, New Hampshire 
Department of Education. He and 
others from the Department have 
believed in us from the start and 
we are thankful for their continued 
support and guidance. Our thanks 
to Don Shumway Director of the 
Division of Mental Health and 
Developmental Services, as well as 
our other colleagues at the Division 
and the Developmental Disabilities 
Council. They have been strong 
proponents of inclusion and 
vigorously support people with 
disabilities to lead rich lives in 
their communities. 

Of course, our deepest appre- 
ciation is for the students, their 
families, and teachers who allowed 
us into their lives. Without their 
visions and dreams, this book 
would never have been possible. 
We thank and celebrate all 
of the Treasures in New 
Hampshire. 
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Office for Training and Educational Innovations 
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University of New Hampshire 

The Concord Center - Box 14 
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